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An ALLEGORY. 


N adream I thought myself in a solitary temple. I saw a 

kind of phantom coming towards me, but as he drew near, 
his form expanded, and became more than human; his robe 
hong majestically down to his feet; six wings whiter than 
snow, whose extremities were edged with gold, covered a part 
ofhis body: then I saw him quit his material substance, 
which he had put on not to terrify me; his body was of all the 
coloursin the rainbow. He took me by the hair, and I was sen- 
sible | was travelling in the etherial plains without any dread, 
with the rapidity of an arrow sent from a bow drawn by a sup- 
ple and vervous arm. 

A thousand glowing orbs rolled beneath me: but | could 
only casta rapid glance on all those globes distinguished by 
he striking colours with which they were diversified. 

I now suddenly perceived so beautiful, so flourishing, so 
fertile a country, that I conceived a strong desire to alight 
upon it. My wishes were instantly gratified; I felt myself 
gently landed on its surface, where | was surrounded by a 
balmy atmosphere. I found myself reposed at the dawa, oa 
the soft verdant grass. I stretched out my arms, in token of 
gratitude, to my celestial guide, who pointed to a resplendent 
sun, towards which swiftly rising, he disappeared inthe lumi- 
hous body, ‘ 
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I rose, and imagined myself to be transported into the 0 
den of Eden. Every thing inspized my soul with soft a 
guillity. The most profou: wd peace covered this new globe 
natere was ravishing and incorruptible here, anda delicion 
freshness exp anded my sense Lo extasy 5 a sweet odour accom 
panied the air I breathed ; my heart, which bedt with anu 
usual power, was immerged in a sea of rapture; while plea. 
sure, like a pureand immortal light, penetrated the inmost 
cesses of my soul. 

The inhabitants of this happy country came to meet me; 
and after saluting me they took me by the hand. Their note 
countenances inspired confidence and respect; innocence and 
happiness were depicted in their looks ; they often lifted thei 
eyes towards Heaven, and as often uttered a name which | a 
terwards knew to be that of the Eternal, while their cheels 
were moistened with the tears of gratitude. 

I experienced great emotion while 1 conversed with thee 
sublime beings. ‘They poured out their bearts with the mos 
sincere tenderness; and the voice of reason, most majestic, 
and no less melting, was, at the same time, conveyed wo 
enraptured ear. 

1 soon perceived this abode was totally different from that 
which I had left. A divine impulse made me fly into ther 
arms; I bowed my knees to them; but being raised up in th 
most endearing manner, L was pressed to the bosoms that em 

closed such excellent hearts, and [ conceived a presentimentd 
oileilial amity of that amity which united their souls, and 
formed the gre matest portion of their felic ity. 

The angel of darkness, with all his artifice, was never ableto 
discover the entrance into this world! Notwi thstanding his 
ever-watchful malice, he never found out the means to spread 
his poison over this happy globe. Anger, envy, and pride, 
were there unknown ; the happi iness of one app eared the lap 
pinessof all! an ecstatic transport incessantly elevating their 
souls at the sight of the magmificent and bo Jentifel hand that 
collected over their heads the most astonishing prodigies 
the creation. 


The lovely morning, with her humid satirow wings, distilled 


the pearly dew from the shrubs and flowers, and the rays ol 
the rising sun multiplied the most enchanting colours , when I 
pere ‘eived a wood embellished by the opening dawn, 


The youth of both sexes sent forth hymns ot  “dneeslee . 
time with the gran: 


wards Heaven, and were filled at the same 
ibiy over 


deur and majesty of God, which roiled almost vis 
ther dng tor in this world of innocence, he vouchsaled 0 
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All things announced his august presence ; the serenity of 
theair, the dyes of the flowers, the brilliancy of the insects, a 
kind of universal sensibility spread over all beings, and which 
visifed bodies that seemed the least susceptible of it, every 
thing bore the appearance of sepiiment ; and the birds stoppe l 
in the midst of their flight, as if attentive to the affecting mo- 
dulations of their voices. 

But no pencil can express the ravishing countenance of tije 
young beauties whose bosoms breathed love. Who can de- 
geribe that love of which we have not any idea, that love for 
which we have no name, that love, the lot of pure intelligent 
beings, divine love, which they only can conceive and feel ? 
The tongue of man, incapable, must be silent! ‘The remem- 
bance of this enchanting place suspends at this moment. all 
the faculties of my soul. 

The sun was rising—ihe pencil falls from my hand. Qh, 
Thomson, never did your muse view such a sua! What a 
world, and what magnificent order! Lérod, with regret, on 
the flowery plants, endued, like that which we call sensitive, 
with a quick and lively feeling ; they bent under my foot, only 
lorise with more drilliancy : the fruit gently dropped, on the 
fst touch, from the complying branch, and. had scarcely gra- 
liiied the palaie when the. delicious sensation of its juices was 
felt glowing in every vein: the eye, more piercing, sparkled 
with uncommon lustre ; the ear was more lively ; the heart, 
which expanded itself all over nature, seemed to possess and 
toy its fertile extent: the upiversal enjayment did not dis- 
wh any jndividaal; for anion multiplied thei® delights, and 
they esteemed themselves less happy in théir own fruition than 
in the happine ss of others, 

This sun did not resemble the comparative paleness and 
Weakness which illuminates our gloomy, tervestrial prison; yet 
We eye could bear to gaze on it, and, ia.a manner, plunge it- 
«il ina kind of ecstacy in its mijd and pure light: it enlivened 
tonce the sight and the understanding, agd even penetrated 
wesoul. The bodies of those fortunate persons became, as it 
Were, transparent; while each vead in his brother’s heart the 
eouments of alfability and teaderaess with which himself was 
allected, 

There darted from the leaves of all the shrubs that the planet 
hiightened, a luminous matter which resembled, at a distance, 
ul the colours of the rainbow; its orb, which was never 
ipsed, was crowned with sparkling rays sbat the daring 
mismof Newton could not divide. When this planet set, six 
brilliant moons floated in the atmosphere; their progression, 
" ditierent orbits, each night formed anew exhibition. Tie 
Ruttude of stars, which seem to usasif scattered by chance, 
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were here seen in their true point of view, and the order; 
the universe appeared in all its pomp and splendour. 

In this happy country, when a man gave way to sleep, bi 
body, which had none of the properties of terrestrial elewens 
gave no opposition to the soul, but contemplated in a visig 
bordering on reality, the lucid region, the throne of the Eterna, 
to which it was soon to be elevated. Men awaked from; 
ight slumber without perturbation or uneasiness ; enjoying ip 

turity by a forcible sentiment of immortality, being intoxicate 
with the image of an approaching felicity, exceeding the 
which they already enjoyed. 

Grief, the fatal result of the imperfect sensibility of o 
rude frames, was unknown to these innacent men; a light = 
sation warned them of the objects that could lurt them; ani 
nature removed them from the danger, asa tender moi 
would gently draw her child by the hand from a pitfal, 

[ breathed more freely in this habitation of joy and cm 
cord ; my existence became most valuable to me ; ,bat iN pl 
portion as the charms which surrounded me were lively, the 
greater was wy sorrow when my ideas returned to the glotel 
had quitted. All the calamities of the human race unitedi 
as in one point to overwhelmn my heart, and [ exclaimed # 
teously—* Alas! the world I inhabited formerly resembld 
xonr’s ; but peace, innocence, chaste pleasures soon vanisiel 
Why was 1 not born among you? What a contrast! Te 
arth, that was my sorrowful abode is incessantly filled wit 
tears and sighs: there the smaller number oppress the grealth 
the demon of property infects what he touches, and what 
covets. Gold is there a god, and they sacrifice on bis alt 
love, humanity, and the most valuable virtues. 

“« Shudder, you that hear me! The greatest enemy man bi 
is man ; bis chiefs are his tyrants ; they mak > all things bend 
under the yoke of their pride or their caprice ; the chains @ 
oppression are in a manner extended from pole to pole: 
monster who assumes the masque of glory, makes lawful whar 
ever is most horrible, violence and murder. Since the fatali® 
vention of an inflammable powder, no mortal can say, to-mr 
row I shall repose in peace; to-morrow the arm of despolist 
will not crush my head ; to-morrow dreadful sorrow will mi 
grind my bones ; ‘to-morrow the wailings of an useless despa, 
proceeding from a distressed heart, will not escape my lips 
and tyranny bury me alive as in a stone coflin! + 

* Oh, my'brethren ! weep, weep over us! We are not om 
surrounded with chains and executioners, but are moreover ® 
pendent on the seasons, the elements, and the meanest insees 
All nature rebels against us; and even if we subdue her, # 
makes us pay dearly for the benefits our labour forces from 
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prow; then greedy men come and -plunder us, to squander, it 
on their idle tavourites. 





« Weep, weep with me, my brethren! Hatred pursues us; 
revenge sharpens its poniard in the dark ; calumuy brands us, 
and even deprives us of the power of making our defence ; 

the object of frieniship betrays our confidence, and forces us 

w curse this “otherwise consolatory sentiment. We must live 
inthe midst of all the strokes of wickedness, error, pride, and 
folly.” 

Whilst my heart gave a free course to my complaints, [ saw 
aband of shining seraplhis descending from Heaven ; on which 
shouts of joy were immediately sent forth from the whole 
nce of these fortunate beings. As-L gazed with astonishment, 
I was accosted by an old man, who said, “ Farewell, my 
fiend! the moment of our death draws near; or rather, that 
of anew life. The winisters of the God of clemency are 
come to take us from this earth ; we are going to dwellina 
world of still greater perfection."-—* Why, father,” said T, 
“are yoo, then, strangers to the agonies of death, the an- 
guish, the pain, the dread, which accompany us in our last 
moments ?” 

“ Yes, my child,” he replied ; “ these angels of the High- 
est coe at stated periods,and carry us all away, opening to 
withe road to a new world, of which we have an idea by the 
undoubted conviction of the unlimited bounty and magnifi- 
cence of the Creator.” 

A cheerful glow was immediately spread over their counte- 
nances ; their brows already seemed crowned with immortal 
splendoar ; they sprang lightly. from the earth in my sight; 
pressed the sacred hand of each for the last time, while with a 
smile they held out the other to the seraph, who had spread 
his wings to carry them to Heaven. 

They ascended all at once, like a flock of beautiful swans, 

that taking flight raise themselves with majestic rapidity over 
the tops of our highest palaces, [ gazed with sadness; my 
eye followed them in the air, until their venerable heads were 
lost in the silver clouds, and { remained alone on this magni- 
ficent deserted land. 
I perceived | was not yet fitted to dwell in it, and wished to 
return to this unfortunate world of expiation: thus the animal 
escaped from his keeper returns, following the track of his 
chain, with « mild aspect, and euters his prison. Awaking, 
the illusion was dispelled, which it is beyond the power of my 
weak tongue or pen to describe io its full splendour: but this 
illusion I shall for ever cherish ; and, supported by the founda 
tion of hope, I will preserve it uot death in the utmost ree 
cesses Of my soul, 


xX. Y. 
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SINGULAR BENEFICENCE, 




































[From Bowdler’s Letters, written in France in 1814] 














6 Bie E following most interesting character of a poor y 
residing at Besancon, the entire business of whos } 
appears to. be simply that of “ doiug good,” may not 
unacceptable to our readers :— 

** Ann Bidget is a poor woman whose extraordinary exe PHO “4 
tions in works of charity have procured her the name of |blog * 
Seur Marthe. Her whole property consists of a pensiongg “ 9% 
133 frances (about GL.) anda small house with a garden, whig aishmer 
she cultivates for the benefit of the poor, with the assisianced of the p 
wn active and zealous companion named Beatrice. No gy?" 
inch of ground is wasted in this precious little garden, and dep PY b 
whole produce is devoted to charitable uses. She has in hy "@8Y 
house a large boiler, in which is made soup with which, doting "i Th 
many vears, she has constantly supplied those who weriy and But 
want of food. Of iate her attention has been particularly § Wheo 
rected to prisoners of war, Besancon baving been one of tk litle 
principal depots in France. She obtained permission to vid better 
all the wretched places where the unfortunate men were co» —_ 
fined. She took care thattney were supplied with clean straw; | 
she washed their linen, if they had any: she mended ther }°%™™ 
clothes, and she constantly brought them food. She wee 9)” s 
through every part of the town to solicit the assistance of the J 88 
rich ; and she applied to the butchers and gardeners, eames | 
requesting such scraps of meat and vegetables as were not | — 
worth producing in the market. With such materials she com 
trived to make wholesome soup; and when any of the pr 
soners were sick, she became their nurse. During !6 montis 
she daily visited a Spanish officer, whose dreadful suffering Ki 
found uo relief but from the kindness of this excellent woma, 94 
Tie removal in winter of GOO Spanish prisoners, who had bees cial 
long confined at Besancon, was a real sorrow to Seeur Marthe; he 
and whea she bac in vain endeavoured to prevent it, her whole last 
altentiou was devoted to procuring clothes, and every comfort § "0 
which might enable them to support the severity of the wee bo 
ther during their journey. She again applied to the inbabie f° 
tants of the town; and was. so successful, that shirts, coals, the 
shoes, &c. &c. were procured in sufficient quantity to supply ce 
all those who were in absolute want of sach assistance. ‘The 
prisoners were inconsolable, when they heard that they were to F 
be separated from their benetactress; and baving nothing 
offer as a mark of their affection and gratitude, but a little 
silver crucifix which was the property of one of the soldiers, 
they agreed to present it to her, after engraving on it In Spt ) 
wish, € To Martha our mother and benetactress.’ As soon 4 | 
one 
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sneset of prisoners were removed, others arrived, and for se- 
ones . : - ; 
veral years there were seldom iewer than 5V00 or O00 at Besan- 


con. The greater part were Germens, some were Russians, 








butall were objects of this woman’s benevolence. In short, 
with very moderate means, but with good will, good judgement, 
aad indefatigable activity, she has for many years past sup- 
plied the necessaries of life to many hundreds of prisoners, 
yoo were perishing with cold and hunger, a pound of bread 
being all that was allowed them by the French government. 

“ Qace,and I think she said but once, there were a few En- 
olishmen confined here; it was only for a short time, but some 


A of the poor fellows wove a large straw hat, such as in Franche 


Compte is used in summer, which they omamented with a 
peity blue ribbon, and presented it to Seur Marthe, as a tes- 
timony of their gratiiude. 

« The appearance of this extraordinary woman is very plain 
adsitnple: her dress isa brown stuff gown with a blue apron. 
When asked by some of her friends, why she would not bestow 
litle more money on those articles, she answered, “ Is it not 
beter to put my ribbons and laces into my boiler?” 

« This excellent woman has been often employed in con- 
vying petitions from the soldiers and other persons to the 
commandant; and one day he said to her, “ Sister Martha, 
you will be sorry that your good fricuds the Spaniards are 
going?” “ Yes, General ; but my good friends the English are 
coming ; for all who are unfortunate ave my friends.” 








GOOD CONDUCT OF SCOTCHMEN. 


{}XAMPLE operates more powerfully than precept: and 

we cannot cive a more striking illustration of the benef- 
cal effects of national education aod moral discipline, than in 
ihe subjoined extract from the Appendix to Mungo Park’s 
hst Travels. As it is froin early habits of application, and 
fom a regular and gradual cultivation of intellect, that we 
bok for the beneficial influence of education upon the future 
conduct of the individual ; may we not be allowed to question 
he policy of the modern doctrine of abridging the labour of 
dementary instruction ; and abrogating those established gra- 
dations of study, which, if they did nothing more, at least ac- 
customed the scholar to.an exercise of memory, and inured 
lim to habits of methodical diligence? 


“The system of education in Scotland, though closely 
Connected with its ecclesiastical establishment, owes its first 
egal existence to a statute passed in the year 1646 by the 
Patliament of that kingdem for establishing schools in every 

7 6 patish, 
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parish, at the expense of the landholders, for the express put 
pose of teaching the poor. On the Restoration in 1660 
excellent statute was repealed ; and nothing farther was dom 
or attempted for the instruction of the people daring tk 
reigns of Charles and James, which were chiefly occupied 
religious persecution. But in the year 1696, some years afig 
the Revolution, the statute of 1646 was re-enacted nearly) 
the saine terms, and continues to be the law of Scotlaadg 
the present time. . 

** In the year 1693, about the time when this system ay 
established, Fletcher of Saltoun, in one of his Discoung 
concerning the Affairs of Scotland, describes the lower clasg 
of that kingdom as being in a state of the most abject» 
verty and savage ignorance ; and subsisting partly by me 
beggary, but chiefly by violence and rapine, ‘ without anyp 
gard or subjection either to the Jaws of the land, or to tho 
of God and nature.’ Some of the instances given by thi 
writer of the disorder and violence of that period may remial 
us of the effects produced by a similar state of things durig 
our own tines, upon the Irish peasantry in the disturbed pai 
of that unhappy country. ‘ In years of plenty,’ says Fletch, 
‘ mary thousands of them meet together in the mountais, 
where they feast and riot for many days; and at county we 
diogs, markets, burials, and other public occasions, they a 
to be seen, both men and women, perpetually drunk, cursing 
blaspheming, and fighting together.’ Such was the stated 
Scotland at the time when the present system of educatia 
was established. 

“ It is justly stated by Dr. Curvie, that, at the present dar, 
there is perhaps no country in Europe, in which, in proportion 
to its population, so small a number of crimes fall under tk 
chastisement of the criminal law, as in Scotland; and he adds 
upon undoubted authority, that on an average of thirty yeas 
preceding the year 1797, the executions in that division of the 
island did not amount to six annually, and that more felt 
had been convicted and sentenced to transportation at ot 
quarter sessions for the town of Manchester only, than It 
average number of persons sentenced io a similar punished 
during a whole year by all the judges of Scotland. 

“ But the influence of education in Scotland has not beet 
merely nevative, or confined to the diminution of criminal o 
fences; it bas produced in a very eminent degree those habits 
of industry and frogalitv, upon which all civilization and id 
provement ultioate ly depend. In no age or country have 





these excellent qualities, the cardinal virtues of the lower of 
ders of socicty, been more prevalent than among the pee 
samy and common people of Scotiand during modern time’ 
in none have the instances been more frequent of individual 
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by a course of meritorious exertions have raised them- 
selves from an inferior condition of life to ease and compe- 
tence, and sometimes to riches and distinction. 

« | is impossible to conceive any situation more happy and 
respectable than that of the parent of a well-educated family 
(uch as the father of the subject of this memoir, and such as 
there are now many others among the farmers and peasantry 
of Scotland,) enjoying the just reward of his paternal cares in 
the prosperity and success of his children ; each of whom he 
ses engaged in some beneficial pursuit, each bettering his 
condition in life, and each advanced somewhat in the scale of 
society above the situation in which he was born. Lt is this 
visible progress and continual improvement in the circum- 
stances and condition of families, so frequent in the class here 
particularly alluded to, which produces the greatest portion of 
happiness of which any community is capable, which stimu- 
lates to intelligent activity, and useful persevering exertions; 
and which keeps alive and invigorates that orderly quiet am- 
bition, which is the foundation of all private and public pros- 
perity, and the great civilizing principle of individuals and 
nations, 

“Tt istrue that there are several other circumstances, be- 
sides the system of public education in Scotland, which have 
assisted in producing that extraordinary change of national 
character, But it is to early instruction, most unquestionably, 
that we must attribute that general intelligence, and those ha- 
bits of thoughtfulness, deliberation, and foresight, which 
wially distinguish the common people of Scotland, wherever 
they may be found, and whatever may be their employments 
and situations, which insure their success in life under favour- 
able circumstances, and in adverse fortune serve as a protec- 
tion against absolute indigence, and secure to them a certain 
sation above the lowest condition of life. 

“The truth of this remark will be apparent from a few 
practical instances, drawn from the experience of common 
life, of that general superiority which is here attributed to the 
lower classes of the Scotch, as the effect of their superior 
idustty and intelligence—1. Every one has remarked the 
great nuinber of professional gardeners from that country, 
many of whom have been common labourers, and who, if 
they had been no better educated than most English Jae 
bourers, must always have remained in that situation, Of 
this numerous class Mr. Dickson, Park’s brother-in-law, is a 
remarkable and most distinguished example.—@. Scotland 
supplies a considerable number of stewards, confidential clerks, 
book-keepers, &e. from a class of society, which in most other 
countnes furnishes only domestic servants. ‘The British colo- 
bles, and especially the West Indies, are chiefly provided with 
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clerks, overseers of plantations, &c. from this source,—3, }, 
prodigious number of non-commissioned officers in the amy 
who are natives of Scotland, having been raised from i, 
ranks in consequence of their knowledge of reading and yj, 
ting, and general good conduct, is also very remarkable. Th 
recollection of most readers will probably supply them wit 
other examples: but there are two instances, somewhat out¢ 
the course of ordinary experience, which deserve to be par. 
cularly mentioned. 

“ In the year 1803, Mr. Matthew Martin, a gentleman 
tinguished for his active benevolence, having been for som 
time engaged, under the sanction of government, ina lay 
rious enquiry concerning the state of mendicity in the metn 
polis, was desired to make a report upon that subject fort 
information of government. [rom the statement which M, 
Martin prepared on that occasion, and laid before the seer. 
tary of state, it appeared that the number of Scotch begau 
in London was remarkably small, especially in proportion 
the Irish beggars, with whom it was most natural to compa 
them. Of 2000 beggars, whose cases were investigated by 
Mr. Martin, the following is a summary : 








Belonging to parishesat home, - 570 
- distant parishes, - 336 
Irish, - - - - - - 679 
Scotch, - - - - 65 
Foreign, - - - - - 3 


« The second of the two cases is of a still more uncommn 
nature. In the course of the expedition against Egypt in 
1807, the advanced guard of Major-General Fraser's army 
having taken possession of Rosetta, and occupied a position 
at El Hamed, a few miles from that town, was surprised bys 
strong corps of Turkish troops, and after an obstinate confi, 
and the loss of many lives, compelled to surrender. Accoté 
ing to the Turkish custom, the prisoners taken were sold # 
slaves, and dispersed over the whole country; some of thea 
being sent as far as Upper Egypt. Great exertions were i 
turally made by the British government to redeem those ut 
fortunate persons from captivity ; and this was happily effected 
as to all the prisoners, except a few who could not be traced, 
by the assistance of Signor Petrucci, the Swedist consul a 
Alexandria. From the authentic documents relating to thi 
transaction, it appears that the ransoms paid for the redemp 
tion of the captives differed very considerably ; the prices 
varying from between 201. and 301. to more than 100). ster 
ling for each man. But it is observable, on comparing the 
different rates, that ihe highest ransoms were paid for those, 
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tires of Scotland ; and who, it may be presumed, were more 
yaluable than the rest, from being more orderly and intelligent. 
It could not have been easily anticipated that a soldier, brought 
up in a Scotch parish school, was likely, when enslaved by 
the Turks and a captive in Egypt, to derive much advantage 
fom his education. Yet itis probable, from this circumstance, 
that the intelligence and habits of good conduct, which he 
acquired from early instruction, might recommend him to his 
master, and as domestic slavery admits of many mitigations, 
might procure him kinder and better treatment.” 








Syeech of the Right Honourable Lord Moira at the Col- 
lege of Fort William, June 23, 1814. 


Am aware that what I am about to do, is not in ordinary 

course. An irresistible impulse, however, urges me to de- 
viate from established practice. The details, in which I am 
todescribe and acknowledge the merits of those, who have 
distinguished themselves at the late examination, are prepared 
in the usual shape, and wiil be read in the customary order of 
proceeding ; but this mode of expressing my sentiments must 
uaveidably be cold and formal. On the first occasion of my 
having to preside at a meeting of the members of this col 
kege, animated as L must be with the highest degree of satis- 
faction from the reports whici: have been made to me, [ wish 
lotestify that there is something more than mere official con- 
nection between us. 1 am anxious to have it understood, that 
the sincerest affections and interests of the heart bind me to 
this collegiate establishment, and that my solicitude for its stae 
bility and welfare is vot that of the mere visitor, but of one 
tho appreciates justly all the advantages and importance of 
the institution. My thanks to those who have superiutended 
he college with so much attention, success, and benefit, will 
be expressed in the paper, which I shall presently have to 
read, and although they must in that shape carry with them an 
air of stiffness, they are not the less sincere and cordial, IL 
now beg leave to address myself more directly to the students 
of the college, and wish to excite their attention to that 
which may be a fresh incentive and encouragement to their 
application. 

It may appear singular, that on a day professedly devoted to 
‘pplaud and stimulate proficiency in the Asiatic languages, I 
should beg permission to expatiate for a few minutes on our 
English tongue. 

dam far from feeling intitled to do it by any notion that I 
Possess pre-eminence of strength in it. ‘That would indeed be 
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to imagine myself capable of drawing the bow of Ulys 
But although my knowledge of myself must tell me how fy 
short [ fall in the sinew requisite for such an attempt, I do fel 
that just conception of the powers of the English languace 
which may enable me to indicate them to others more Capable 
of employing their force successfully, and thence more likey 
to add to the honours of our native tongue. Kegard it not,| 
beseech you, as the mere medium of ordinary intercourse, | 
is a mine whence you may extract the means of enchanting 
instructing, and improving communities yet nameless, and gs 
nerations yet unborn. Our English language has never ha 
adequate tribute paid to it. 

Among the languages of modern Europe, specious but sib 
ordinate pretensions have been advanced to cadence, tersenes 
or dextrous ambiguity of insinuation, while the sober majesy 
of the English tongue stood aloof, and disdained a competiin 
on the ground of such inferior particularities. 1 even thiak 
that we have erred with regard to Greek and Latin. Oy 
sense of the inestimable benetit we have reaped from the tre 
sues of taste and science, which they have handed down tow 
has led us into an extravagance of reverence for them. They 
hve high intrinsic merit without doubt, but it is a bigotted ga 
titude, and an unweighed admiration, which seduces us i 
prostrate the character of the English tongue before theird 
tars. Every language can furnish to genius casually a forcibk 
expression; and a thousand turns of neatness and delicay 
may be found in most of them; but I will confidently asen, 
that in that which should be the first object of ail language 
precision, the English tongue surpasses them all ; whileinric& 
ness of colouring, and extent of power, it is exceeded by nom, 
if equalled by any. What subject is there within the bow 
less range of imagination, which some British author bas at 
clothed in British phrase, with a nicety of definition, an acce 
racy of portraiture, a brilliancy of tint, a delicacy of disc 
mination, and a force of impression, which must be sterling 
because every other nation of Europe, as well as our own, ab 
mits their perfection with enthusiasm? Are the fibres of tle 
heart to be made to tremble with anxiety, to glow with anim 
tion, to thrill with horror, to startle with amaze, to shrink wilt 
awe, to throb with pity, or to vibrate in sympathy with the tov 
of pictured love, know ye not the mighty magicians of olf 
country, whose potent spell has commanded and continues 
resistibly to command those varied impulses? Was it a puly 
engine, a feeble art, that achieved such wondrous workings: 
W hat was the sorcery? Justly conceived collocation of word 
is the whole secret of this witchery, a charm within the reac! 
of any one of you: and remember that there was a period, tot 
semote, When all these recorded beauties of our language We" 
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a blank ; were without form,and void. The elements of those 
compositions, which now so uncontrollably delight and elevate 
our souls, existed ; but they exisied as dormant powers, inert 
capacities ; they were the unconnected notes of the gamut, the 
yotouched strings of the barp. The music was in the instru 
pent, but the master’s hand had not thrown itself across the 
chords to rouse them from their slumber, and bid them scatter 
extasiess ‘Then do you make trial of their force ; fear not that 
the combinations are exhausted. Possess yourselves of the 
necessary energies, and be assured you will find the language 
exuberant beyond the demand of your intensest thought. It 
has no assignable compass. One of its most admirable qua- 
lities is, that if a term sanctioned by usage, or precedent, does 
not present itself to express a conception adequately, a word 
may be moulded for the purpose, which if it be legitimately 
framed, will be as universally understood, as if it had been con- 
stantly ewployed in colloquial discourse. 

The appropriation of words to defined and specific senses, 
(either divect, or through that allusion to similitudes which we 
call metaphor), has arisen from the high will of those powers 
ful minds, who have exercised splendid despotism over opi- 
tion. The right of domination which they asserted over the 
multitude, ensured a willing adoption of their application of 
words, and a ratified sanction of their extension of simple 
meaning to all the subdivisions of shade and affinity. Not 
that they coined arbitrarily: for you are not to suppose that 
the licence has not its law and limits. The boundaries of the 
privilege are stricily laid down; for they exist in nature. You 
have only to impose upon yourselves a rigid and never deviat- 
ing observance of those analogies which are the fundamental 
tule and essence of speech. If you fabricate the word consoe 
nantly to this principle, it will be as surely intelligible, as if it 
had been used for years. The piece will bear an image and 
superscription which every one will recognise to be Ceesar’s; 
ad your miutage will have unquestioned currency. Hence 
las flowed, and hence will endlessly flow “ the power of give 
ig to airy nothings a local habitation and a name.” Asto- 
nishing faculty! never regarded, as L think, with sufficient ad- 
mation, Enjoying the treasures thus heaped up, we do not 
deign attention to the efforts by which they have been col- 


ected. How many positions are there, that form the basis of 


our every day’s reflection ; the matter for the ordinary opera- 
ton of our minds, which were-toiled after, perhaps for ages, 
before the y were seized and rendered compreheusible > flow 
many subjects are there, which we must be severally conscious, 
We ourselves have strived at, as if we saw them floating in an 
almosphere just above us, and found the arm of our intellect 
but jst too short to reach them; and then comes a happier 
genius, 
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genius, who, in a fortunate moment, and from some yaniy 
ground, arrests the meteor in its flight, grasps the fletiy 
phantom, drags it from the skies to earth, condenses that whig 
was but the impalpable corruscation of spirit, fetters that which 
was but the lightning glance of thought, and having som 
tered it, bestows it as a perpetual possession and heritage q 
mankind? With an accumulation of such magnificent iy 
quests you begin your career. You will set out with numb, 
less patterns of excellence for your guidance; and pathway 
cut for you up all the steeps of science. Think with whata 
Vantages over your predecessors you start, and then think why 
ought to be expected from you. 

While [ thus display to you the perfections of the Englit 
language, let me not be supposed to hold forth any temp 
tious, by which IL wish to divide your attention from your pe 
sent studies. | ought rather to say, that [ do not fear any ow 
can draw such a conclusion. Honourable breasts like yours 
will not suspect that [ could mean to seduce you from what 
you must feel to be the first of obligations. I know you mw 
be sensible that you cannot adequately discharge your futur 
duties in this country, without attaining that complete know 
ledge of its languages, which is not to be acquired without th 
most sedulous application. It would be a fraud upon yor} you, 
friends and upon your native country, if you suffered ay tiumpl 
other object to hold a rivalship with your professed studiesit F jon} 
the college. But to those who will wholly, and as they my 











think exclusively, devote themselves to those studies, | wil ody 
give this encouragement; I will assure them that in proportio woyou, 
to the progress which they make in the Asiatic languages hii te 
they will find an augmented facility in bending the Englsh | yo, te 
tongue at their pleasure. Lt was a quaint, but expressiveal fi, 1, 
pregnant saying of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, that whem place i 


ever he had conquered a new language, he found that bebal J 7, 
acquired an additional soul. He felt within himself a marked bles 
expansion of the powers of conception, comparison, and col people 
bination. It could not be otherwise—the study of lan wage Finns yi 
neces:arily entailed it. Words, the types of ideas and thing 9 jowoy 
cannot be treasured up without some consideration of the mote | 
things to which they refer; and the variety of shades which which 
must present themselves in translation, will infallibly lead the tints 
student into a research respecting the causes and qualities of cular, 
those discriminations, calculated to open his mind to an inal) J perye 
of relations in his native tongue never before imagined by hid Fines, 
This was what the emperor meant to imply he had perceived gate 
in himself. Be assured that the same cause will produce 4s nativ 
milar effect in you, and the gratifying result of it will be, tht J jig, 
you will find yourselves imperceptibly become competett © J yer 
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wield with readiness, with elegance, and vigour, the mighiy 
weapon of the English language. 

You probably now perceive the artifice | have used to lead 
you to a due conviction of the full advantage of your present 
‘uudiess Howsoever feebly 1 may have sketched it, 1 have 
shewn you the scope of your native language, and if [ have 
geceeded in satisfying you, that one of the surest motives for 
obtaining a sway over itsextent, is to prosecute the very course 
inwhich you areengaged, I shall be justified in calling upon 
yoo to exert redoubled ardour in your scholastic labours. My 
purpose has been to make it evident to you, that your applica- 
tion tended not simply to the possession of a vocabulary, or 
the acyuirement of the idiom of the languages which you 
were studying, but that you were gaining for your minds a 
singular and decided advantage towards rendering yourselves 
pre-eminent ia any line of literature or branch of science, 
vbich your inclinations might wish to follow, you would un- 
dertake it with facilities that must secure distinguished success. 
Pursue then your present occupation earnestly. The richest 
rewards lie before you—all that can gratify the vanity or 
wothe the higher feelings of our nature. It would be quite 
wficient, were 1 only to indicate the proud consciousness of 
shewing yourselves exewplarily worthy of the bounty of our 
hotourable patrons in this institution. It would be an honest 
triumph to feel, that you had discharged your obligation to 
them by the attention with which you had fulfilled their ob- 
ject, and by the capacity you had acquired of rendering them 
stvice. But | have even in that line much more to hold forth 
toyou. I conscientiously believe that the administration of af- 
firs in this country, (L cannot be supposed to allude to my own 
short term in it,) has been guided by a more active solicitude 
lorthe welfare of the governed, than has perhaps ever taken 
pace in any other portion of the globe. . 

The view I have had of the system of government, ena- 
bles me to assert, that the security and the comfort of the 
people are watched over and promoted with tlie most anx- 
ious vigilance and unremitting exertion. The best intentions 
however of any government may be defeated, if in even a re- 
mote link there be a disposition to thwart them. The power 
which you will have attained of communing with the inhabi- 
tants, willenable you to discover and to designate tous any parti 
cular,in which the paternal superintendance of government is 
perverted. You will be enabled to suggest to us, where the 
intervention of our authority, or of our assistance, may miti- 
gate and redress any physical or moral evil under which the 
native subjects labour. In short, you will be the efficient mi- 
uisters of that beneficence, which the British nation has so ge- 
uerously desired, and resolved, to extend to the inhabitants of 


3) India. 
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India. If this be notenough, I will allure you by the advay 


























ment you will gain in rate of intellect. L will tell you, ip the energ 
conscious elevation in the state of being, is the most delight experienc 
sensation that can swell the breast. It may suit the poet to dapin that st 
scribe man as indiscriminately bora longer all 
: : may incu 

“ high to bear his brow, “ and 

To drink the spirit of the golden day, destinies. 

And triumph in existence :” solations. 

‘ . ‘ the ho 

but the observation must be dull indeed, which has not saii rn hin 
you, that to uncultivated man, there is no such glowing sey sender it 


ment. ‘The propensities of his nature are selfish and viola iat 
His qualifications make him only the most mischievous The 
dangerous of animals. Hateful to others, and knowing! oa refra 
he is so, he never can raise bis thoughts above petty plois 7m mu 
the molestation of his fellows, or miserable precautions fori bject, 01 
own security. It is only through culture, that he can arrived <1 
any sense of his duties, and through that sense of his dutieyg wm I 
any estimation of himself. And that first important sf pion, 
gained, what an infinity of gradations remain! Is it nothiy ay one 
to remove yourselves almost universally from the lowest lived will find 
such a scale? [s it not excellent to reach the top of such tured to 
progression, and to enjoy over so large a portion of Jaf a4 suc, 
kind, a pure, a noble, an undisputed exaltation ? undisputed! 
say, because it is so deliciously fascinating to the human bet 
to receive such instruction as will make it buoyant, and heb 
to soar from the dirt and dregs, and depression, of this earth 
that it will always repay the boon by enthusiastic submission 
whosoever can bestow it. Superiority of menial powers’ ti 
warrant of the Almighty for command, and maa will eagetl ESSE 
bow to it wheresoever his judgement acknowledges the stam § | way | 
and signature. Ought L to stop here? Not so. Having # fornishes 
tained that summit, think what an expanse must be spreadle fy, ne 
neath youreye. Think how your eagle ken will range aroum st the’ sa 
How distinct will be your view of the universe; that wt rym 
which necessarily leads the mind from nature up to natu gy, wor 
God: upon that pinnacle man breathes a purer air; he be potions 
comes in some degree a denizen of etherial regions, before adjustin 
has shaken off his mortal coil. Not by a selfish divorce {rom The h 
society, or by a chilling abstraction from earthly concel® fp. 4. 
Oh No! The capacity to which he has raised himselt, ¢ Yours to 
gazing more steadfastly and more fervently on the ineffabe ttonom' 
glories of the Creator, will oaly teach him to read mote dit devoted 
tinctly the part which Almighty Wisdom has assigned wh tensive. 
here below. He will feel that fulfilmeat of earthly relations 8 the razo 
the great obligation imposed on our existence in this worn aud con 
he will confess that no period of life can be exempt from F ho, re 
6 the feot.as 
Vol. 
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the energy of youth, the steadiness of maturer years, and the 
experience of age, are alike bound to obey the claim. Even 
in that stage of decadence, when the failure of the frame no 
Jonger allows bodily activity, he will be sensible that he still 
may inculcate and -watch, and warn, and prompt and encou- 
ge, and Jead younger intellect to a conception of its high 
destinies. Thus will he earn the last and best of mortal con- 
wlations. Looking forward in calm and humble confidence 
tthe hour in which the Great Giver of good shall require 
fom him the entrusted talent, he will hope that he may sur- 
ender it not ungratefully misprized, not idly overlooked, nor 
grdidly unemployed. 

Dare you, when the meed is thus displayed to you ; dare 


you refrain from contending for it? Since refusal to make the 


dfort must argue either a soul too grovelling to appreciate the 
object, or an internal consciousness of despicable destitution of 
nears. I will not—[ cannot—-I do not suspect that any one 
vhom [ am now addressing is capable of shrinking from the 
wertion. Should an ingenuous doubt of powers intimidate 
ay one of you, let him take courage; let him trust that he 
nil find in himseif energies, on which he has never yet ven- 
wed tocalculate. The struggle will give you strength—strive 
ad succeed. 


Anecdotes of the ingenious Mr. Jesse Ramsden. 


[From the Practical Observations on Telescope. ] 

ESSE RAMSDEN was aman of too great merit in his 
# way to be soon forgot ; he was absorbed in his art: a note 
fornishes some acceptable and characteristic anecdotes of him.’ 
We are far from discouraging the present rage for “ Dumpys? 
atthe same time we know that much labour has been bestowed 
mthem in vain, The writer might with propriety have said a 
ew words on the different strength and focusses of eyes, 
among observers : many a good observation has been lost, by 
adjustment of the focus to a second eye. 

The highest praise is due to the merits of the late Mr. Jesse 

msden, for his ingenuity, liberality, and persevering endea- 
Yours to invent and perfcct the various instruments used in as- 
tonomy, philosophy, and mathematics; to produce which, he 
veroted all his time, and alinost ail the profits of his very ex- 
knsive trade, in carrying on which, his anxiety was not (like 
the tazor-maker, who merely made his goods to sell) to study 
ad contrive how cheap he could make an instrument, and 
how deat he could sell it; his sole care was to make it as per- 
“Chas possible, and he spared neither pains nor expense in 
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forming an instrument, or bringing it to perfection ; ani, 
method he pursued, though singular, almost invariably po 
duced ultimate success. Without the least ostentation, prj 
or reserve in his manners, he was polite, easy, and familiar 
all that had business with bim. 





I have been favoured with the following anecdote from yp 
a source, that [ can vouch for the authenticity of it, 

It was his custom to retire in the evening to what he coy 
dered the most comfortable corner in the house, and take| 
seat close to the kitchen fire-side, in order to draw some 0 
for the forming a new instrument, or scheme for the impror 
ment of one already made. There with his drawing imp 
ments on the table before him, a cat sitting on one side, ani 
certain portion of bread, butter, and a small mug of por 
placed on the other side, while four or five apprentices cog 
monly made up the circle, he amused himself with eit 
whistling the favourite air, or sometimes singing the old ballad, 


* If she is not true to me, 
What care I to whom she be? 
What care 1, what care I, to whom she be?” 
and appeared, in this domestic group, contentedly bay 
When he occasionally sent for a workman, to give lim news 
sary directions concerning what he wished to have done,t 
first showed the recent finished plan, then explained thed 
ferent parts of it, and generally concluded by saying, witht 
greatest good humour, ‘ Now see, man, let us try to find fit 
with it;’ and thus, by putting two heads together, to scratin 
his own performance, some alteration was probably maiei 
the better. But, whatever expense an instrument had costi 
forming, if it did not fully answer the intended desiga,t 
would immediately say, after a little examination of the wot, 
‘ Bobs, man! this won't do, we must have it again: a 
then the whole of that was putaside, and a new instrumenttt 
gun. By means of such perseverance, he succeeded in big 
ing various mathematical, philosophical, and astronomical 
struments to perfection, The large theodolite for terest 
measurements, and the equal altitude instrument for astronoa 
will always be monuments of his fertile, penetrating, arduous 
superior genias! There cannot be a lover (especially of Ms 
more difficult part) of philosophy, in any quarter o ® 
globe, but mu-t admire the abilities and respect the mem 
of Jesse Ramsden! 


REFLECTION, 


‘EE that you labour as well as pray. Diligence and depent 
7 ance must be united in the practice of every 


Christian. 


POETRY. 
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THE HAPPY MAN. 


pT ge of every clime and age, 
The prude, the giddy, and the sage, 
In chase of happiness engage 

With vigour and alacrity. 


While some ascend the hill of fame, 

Their highest aim to get a name, 

Full many, senseless of their shame, 
Run thro’ the rounds of gaiety. 


In grand habiliments attir’d, 

Others will seek to be admir’d, 

And with the love of honour fir’d, 
Desire no more felicity. 


But ah! the splendour of the great, 

With all the mimickry of state, 

Will live but toa transient date, 
And prove at last but vanity. 


He is the happy man alone, 

Who seeks, with zeal, a heavenly home, 

Where pain or grief can never come, 
Throughout a vast eternity. 


His heart and ev’ry hope are there, 

Altho’ indeed a pilgrim here, 

And doom’d, perhaps, his cross to bear, 
Encompass’d with infirmity. 


How mean so’er may be his lot, 

All his privations are forgot, 

And peace surrounds his humble cot, 
With smiles of sweet complacency. 


A hand supreme his footsteps guide, 

While journeying thro’ this desert wide, 

And all his wants are well supply’d 
From an exhaustless treasury. 


And when his journey’s end is nigh, 

Oh what delight Ulumes hiseye! 

When looking forward thro’ the sky, 
He contemplates the victory. 


Bright as the sun’s declining beam, 

Or as a summer’s eve serene, 

No cloud will cast a shade between 
His soul and immortality. 


A seraph’s voice is heard to say, 
Come, sister spirit! come away, 
Nor longer press the senseless clay, 
But join the blest society. 
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The world recedes before his sight, 
And the freed spirit wings its flight, 
To regions of supreme delight, — 

Light, life, and joy, and hberty. 


Sherborne. J. SHERRING, 











THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


HEN the revolving year anew VW 
Spreads forth his vernal robe, 
With every tint of rainbow hue 
Yo beautify the globe ; 


When meadows catch the emerald’s ray, 
And topaz’ sparkle round, 

And violets like sapphires play, 
With diamond dew-drops crown’d ; 


When nature’s every sound defy 
Art’s vainest, utmost skill, 

And notes that rest, and notes that fly, 
The brilliant concave fill ; 





When thousand native fragrancies —_— 
On exhalations rise, 

Or caught by the south-western breeze, 
Are seatter’d thro’ the skies; 


And clouds but serve to shed from high 
Heaven’s generative spray, 

Gr deck with gilded drapery 
‘The rise and fall of day ; 


Ah! what has man for thee to give 
In smothering cities pent! 

In exile from these scenes to live, I 
Ah! what equivalent! 





thirty 
TRANSLATION FROM THE MORISCO: — 
wit 
SNe leopard’s eye is full and bright, ben, 
And white are the tusks of the boar, their 
And yellow the sands when the orb of night with 
Shines lovely on the shore; ‘ 
But brighter still is Leila’s eye, any 
And the pearl of her lips more fair, the. 
And the sands shine less to the gem of the sky or ti 
Than Leila’s golden hair. : 
We climb’d the mountain’s lofty crest, ro 
We gaz’d on the azure deep, ject 
Smooth, smooth, said I, is the ocean’s breast, the 
Oh! love me, Leila, and mine shall rest 
In as calm and holy a sleep. = 
Oh! to the thirsty soul ’tis dear, dis 
To meet in the wilds a spring ; wii 
Vis sweet when Mecca’s echoes ring the 
On the way-worn pilgrim’s ear, 
But dearer, sweeter far to me, yo 
Oh Leila! love, thy voice will be, ag 


‘Lhat whispers I am thine for ever, 
Death itselt shall part us never! 





